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tial fraction of the federal Labor party. Premier Hughes, on the other 
hand, himself a Laborite, was strongly in favor of the measure, although 
it split his party and his cabinet. He did not have the country with him, 
as it proved, for in the referendum a majority of votes was cast against 
compulsory military service. After the defeat, Premier Hughes continued 
to hold office but in February he took Mr. Joseph Cook, leader of the Lib- 
eral Opposition, into the cabinet, thus bringing about a Liberal-Labor 
coalition. — In South Africa the irreconcilable Nationalists, chiefly Boer 
farmers, gave their support to a republican agitation. Their propaganda 
was condemned and rebuked by a resolution of the Union House of As- 
sembly, June 20 ; but it is significant that 3 1 votes were cast against the re- 
solution, as compared with 72 for it. Commenting on the situation, the 
Nationalist leader, General Hertzog, asserted that for the present a republic 
was out of the question, until a virtually unanimous sentiment could be 
developed in favor of independence and republicanism. — An army from 
Egypt succeeded in utterly defeating Ali Dinar, the rebel sultan of Darfur 
(a state in the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan), in the autumn of 1916. 

V. CONTINENTAL EUROPE 
FRANCE. — Against the unremitting fire of criticism to which he was 
subjected in the Chamber of Deputies, even so skilful a parliamentary 
strategist as M. Aristide Briand could not long stand. His great " cabinet 
of all the talents," formed on October 30, 191 5, had survived many at- 
tacks, but it showed signs of weakening in November and December 19 16, 
when the Chamber went into secret session to discuss the conduct of the 
war. Complaint was raised that France was bearing more than her just 
share of the war, since she had put one in six of her population into the 
trenches, whereas England had given only one in ten ; Italy one in 
eleven ; Russia one in twenty. Reorganization of the high command was 
demanded. The result of the December debates was a radical reorganization 
of both the high command and the cabinet. General Joffre, whose meth- 
odical caution contrasted unfavorably with the brilliant exploits of a Nivelle 
or a P6tain, was relieved of the active command and temporarily appointed 
" technical adviser to the government," December 13; a fortnight later he 
was retired with the distinguished honorary rank of marshal of France. 
General Nivelle, defender of Verdun, became supreme commander of the 
armies in France, December 19. He and General Sarrail (at Saloniki) 
were henceforth to be responsible directly to the war minister, the office of 
commander-in-chief being abolished. As for the ministry, M. Briand ven- 
tured to make bold innovations. On December 12 he reduced the mem- 
bership of the cabinet from 22 to 10 by abolishing certain portfolios 
and combining others. Technical experts and business men were given 
positions of authority as under-secretaries; for example, M. Loucheur, the 
new under-secretary for munitions, was a well-known manufacturer. Most 
striking of all was the experiment of entrusting supreme responsibility to a 
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subdivision of the cabinet, a ' ' war council. ' ' The war council included 
the premier, who was also minister of foreign affairs, Alexandre Ribot 
(finance), Gen. Hubert Lyautey (war), Admiral Lacaze (marine), and Albert 
Thomas (armament and war industries). Ministers outside the war council 
were Louis T. Malvy (interior), fetierine C16mentel (national economy), M. 
Herriot (transportation, food), Gaston Doumergue (colonies), and Rene 
Viviani (justice and public instruction, labor). Seven of the ten ministers 
had been members of the old cabinet, the only novices being Gen. Lyautey 
(former governor-general of Morocco), Senator Herriot (Mayor of Lyons), 
and M. Thomas (former under-secretary for munitions). — M. Briand's 
supreme effort to gain the confidence of the Chamber was doomed to dis- 
appointment. On the very first vote of confidence, 165 deputies cast their 
ballots against him and 43 abstained from voting. To be sure, the new 
cabinet gave auspicious evidences of its energy. It repudiated the German 
peace offer; it announced that bread cards would be issued; it fixed maxi- 
mum prices for milk, butter, and cheese; it asked authority to call up the 
191 8 class; and it introduced a bill for the voluntary enrolment of the civil 
population as a measure of industrial mobilization. But the new war min- 
ister, General Lyautey, excellent as may have been his record in Morocco, 
was fatally maladroit in dealing with the French parliament. His bill 
calling for a re-examination of men hitherto exempted from conscription 
and providing for the incorporation of priests into the fighting units pro- 
voked opposition in the Chamber. On March 14, replying to an interpel- 
lation on the air service, he bluntly remarked that to divulge army secrets 
even in a secret session of the Chamber would ' ' expose the national de- 
fense to risks. " The Chamber burst into pandemonium. General Lyautey 
instantly resigned. Discouraged and unable to replace General Lyautey, 
M. Briand on March 17 tendered his resignation as president du conseil; 
he had presided over the government of France almost seventeen months. 
— With Briand's downfall, the leadership gravitated toward the Right 
Center of the Chamber and a representative of the conservative Republican 
group (the "Republican Union") came forward as the man of the hour. 
M. Alexandre Ribot, a veteran cabinet officer, had been president of the 
council in 1892-1893, 1895, and 1914; since October 30, 1915, he had 
served as finance minister, floating the second war loan (11,360,000,000 
francs in five-per-cent bonds issued at 87 %) and raising enormous sums 
through increased taxation on incomes (ten per cent on incomes of over 
150,000 francs), on war profits, on alcohol, on moving pictures and thea- 
ters, on sugar and on tobacco. — Now, on March 19, M. Ribot became 
president of the council for the fifth time. In selecting his cabinet, M. Ribot 
was unable to persuade M. Briand to accept the portfolio of foreign affairs, 
but six other members of the former Briand cabinet consented to serve in 
the new ministry, which was constituted as follows: premier and foreign 
minister, Alexandre Ribot; war, Paul Painlev6; marine, Admiral Lacaze; 
munitions, Albert Thomas; finance, Joseph Thierry; justice, Ren6 Viviani; 
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interior, Louis J. Malvy; public instruction, Jules Steeg; public works, 
Georges Desplas ; commerce, £tienne Clementel ; agriculture, Fernand 
David; food, Maurice Viollette ; labor, Leon Bourgeois; colonies, Andr6 
Maginot. The cabinet comprised three Moderate Republicans, three 
Radicals, one Socialistic Radical, three Independent or Republican Social- 
ists, one Unified Socialist; only the liberal and reactionary parties of the 
Right were unrepresented. M. Ribot's declaration of policy, March 21, 
pledging his government to fight unflinchingly for the reconquest of Alsace- 
Lorraine, was approved by 440 members of the Chamber, with only 59 
abstentions and no negatives. The general budget as introduced in May 
balanced at 9,843,000,000 francs, not including the supplementary esti- 
mates of 1,032,000,000 francs. Including the third quarter of 1917, the 
total war credits for 38 months amounted to almost 99 billion francs, of 
which 6 billion had been loaned to allied Powers. — Blame for mistakes 
committed in the spring offensive of 191 7 (see Western Front, supra, p. 3) 
was shifted by the politic war minister, M. Painlev6, to the commander-in 
chief, Gen. Nivelle, who was replaced on May 15 by General Petain of 
Verdun fame; at the same time General Foch, whose brilliant tactics had 
been a decisive factor in the battle of the Marne, became chief of staff. — A 
Socialist proposal to revise the constitution so that both Chambers might 
regularly deliberate together on war problems was defeated by 330 votes to 
191 in the Chamber of Deputies, July 27. — A new political group, the 
groupe de l' Action Nationale, was formed by 55 senators in December. 

RUSSIA. — A revolution comparable only to the great French 
Revolution in political significance, and far surpassing the French 
Revolution in swiftness, scope and magnitude, eventuated in Russia in 
the third year of the war, when the tremendous forces of political and 
social discontent, long suppressed, were at last unfettered. The revo- 
lution was foreshadowed by recurrent cabinet crises. Count Boris 
Sturmer, Russia's second premier since 1914, was furiously assailed by 
the bloc of liberal parties in the Duma when that body met in Novem- 
ber. M. Milyukov, leader of the Constitutional Democrats in the 
Duma, scathingly exposed the ministry's failures, its conservatism, its 
secret desire for an ignominious separate peace with the enemy. The 
Duma's attacks were effective. On November 24 Count Sturmer was 
dismissed and in his stead M. Alexander Trepov, erstwhile minister 
of railways, was promoted to the presidency of the ministerial council. 
M. Neratov provisionally assumed the portfolio of foreign minister, 
but was soon replaced by Controller Pokrovsky. Still deeply dis- 
trustful of the Government, and of the powers behind the Govern- 
ment, the Duma late in December passed a sensational resolution 
declaring that " dark forces " and secret intrigues in high places were 
paralyzing the administration and betraying the nation. The Council 
of Empire and even the Congress of Nobles re-echoed the Duma's 
formula, denouncing the " dark forces." The term " dark forces " 
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was sufficiently descriptive. For the court of Nicholas II, like that of 
his unhappy prototype Louis XVI, was notoriously honeycombed 
with reactionary and even traitorous plotters. The Tsarina Alex- 
andra, a German princess, was under suspicion of betraying Russia 
just as Marie Antoinette had conspired with the enemies of France. 
The tsarina and, to a lesser extent, the tsar were said to be under the 
baneful spell of a mystic, a boorish " monk " of marvelously magnetic 
personality, Gregory Rasputin, thoroughly antagonistic to liberalism. 
Against Rasputin the liberals employed their only available weapon, 
assassination; the deed was attributed to Grand Duke Dmitri and 
Prince Youssoupov. Nicholas might well have been warned by Ras- 
putin's fate; instead he was angered. He sought a firmer hand than 
Trepov's to rule the cabinet; Prince Nikolai Golitzine, a bureaucrat 
of sternest fiber, took Trepov's place as premier, January 9. A few 
days later (on New Year's Day, old style), the tsar issued a ukase 
which was tantamount to a declaration of war against constitutional 
government. Enough liberal members of the Council of the Empire 
were replaced by reactionaries to destroy the progressive majority in 
that body. Without waiting for indignation to cool, the tsar, or the 
premier, proceeded on January 18 to dismiss War Minister General 
Shuvayev, who was esteemed by the Duma for his patriotic energy 
and his loyalty to the Allies; the new minister of war, Gen. M. A. 
Beliaev, was a veteran of the Russo-Japanese War and a member of 
the military clique which had so disastrously mismanaged Russia's 
military preparations for the present war. The tsar seemed to have 
thrown the whole weight of his authority on the side of the "dark 
forces." Most sinister of all was the figure of M. Protopopov, now 
clad in the gendarme's uniform which no minister of the interior since 
von Plehve had dared to wear. Protopopov, it was alleged, began in 
January to make preparations for an autocratic coup d'Stat; he de- 
liberately created a shortage of food in Petrograd, in order to starve 
the people into a desire for immediate peace; if bread riots occurred, 
they would serve as pretexts to justify the dissolution of the Duma, 
the restoration of reactionary autocracy, and the negotiation of a 
separate peace. If such was his plan, the minister misjudged his 
strength. The bread riots that broke out in Petrograd served, to be 
sure, as a pretext for the peremptory prorogation of the Duma, 
March 11. But when the troops were ordered to fire on the mob, regi- 
ment after regiment went over to the people's cause, for the troops 
were imperfectly disciplined. Swiftly the revolution was consum- 
mated, while mutinous soldiers swept the loyal police from the streets 
and took captive the dismayed cabinet. All parties of the Duma ex- 
cept the Extreme Right assembled to defy the decree of adjournment 
and voted a revolutionary resolution, now historic, authorizing the 
executive council of the Duma to set up a provisional government. 
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The tsar, then on a visit to the front, received telegraphic news of 
these events and hastened back to the capital, but he was halted at 
Pskov by delegates of the provisional government, who induced him 
to sign a manifesto announcing the abdication of himself and his son 
Alexis, March 15, in favor of his brother Michael. Grand Duke 
Michael, however, on March 16 declined to accept " supreme power " 
unless so authorized by a constituent assembly and plebiscite. This 
declaration, virtually an abdication on the part of Michael, marked 
the end of the dynasty which had been established by another 
Michael, the first of the Romanov tsars, more than three centuries 
ago. Grand Duke Nicholas Nicholaievitch, together with other grand 
dukes and royal princes, renounced their hereditary rights on March 
27. The imperial family was placed under custody in the Tsarkoe 
Selo palace and the former cabinet officers Protopopov, Golitzine, 
Goremykine, Soukhomlinov, Beliaev and Makarov were imprisoned in 
the fortress of Saints Peter and Paul. Meanwhile the revolutionary 
committee under the chairmanship of M. Michael Rodzianko (an 
Octobrist, president of the Duma) had given place to a revolutionary 
coalition cabinet, chosen conjointly by Duma and labor leaders, 
March 15. The cabinet was constituted as follows: premier and min- 
ister of the interior, Prince George Lvov; foreign affairs, M. Paul 
Milyukov; public instruction, M. Manuilov (professor at Moscow 
University); war and navy, A. J. Gutchkov; agriculture, M. Shingar- 
yev; finance, M. Tereschtenko; justice, A. Kerensky; communications. 
N. V. Nekrasov; controller of state, M. Godnev; commerce, A. I. 
Konovalov; procurator-general of the holy synod, V. N. Lvov. In the 
new 1 cabinet were clearly represented the three great forces which 
had brought about the Revolution. First, and least important, though 
most conspicuous, was the group of Duma liberal leaders including 
the Octobrists Gutchkov and Godnev and the Constitutional Demo- 
crats or " Cadets " Nekrasov, Shingaryev, and Milyukov. The last- 
named, a professor of history who after suffering exile for his polit- 
ical views had become the leader of the Cadets, was their chief; they 
were essentially middle-class believers in constitutional government 
and abhorrers of social revolution. Second, and closely affiliated with 
the Duma liberals, was the group of zemstvo patriots, business men 
and landowners who had been prominent in utilizing the zemstvos or 
county councils for efficient auxiliary service in prosecuting the war; 
for example, the association of zemstvos had mobilized half a million 
peasants to dig trenches behind Brusilov's armies in 1916; Prince 
Lvov, president of the association of zemstvos, stepped naturally into 
the office of premier, just as M. Gutchkov, president of the War In- 
dustries Mobilization Committee, stepped into the office of war min- 
ister; both men were very moderate in their liberalism. The third 
element was subordinate to the other two, as yet, but potentially much 
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more important. M. Alexander Kerensky, minister of justice, repre- 
sented the executive committee of the Workingmen's and Soldiers' 
Council. In other words, he stood for the masses, the peasants, 
workingmen and soldiers who had contributed the physical force to 
accomplish the Revolution. M. Kerensky was a young barrister and 
member of the Duma, an eloquent orator and an able organizer; as 
a Revolutionary Socialist he voiced the aspirations of millions of 
peasants for a more equitable division of the soil, for agrarian democ- 
racy. The industrial proletarians in the cities were more inclined to 
follow the leadership of the Marxian Socialist Tcheidze, but for the 
time being their influence was merged with that of M. Kerensky. — 
The provisional government in a manifesto of March 16 declared 
itself in favor of immediate reforms, including a general amnesty; 
liberty of speech, of press and of strike; abolition of all social, relig- 
ious, and national restrictions; substitution of a democratic militia 
for the police; universal suffrage for communal elections and a con- 
stituent assembly based on universal suffrage. True to its pledge, 
the government very soon granted amnesty for political offenders, 
March 22; restored the constitution of Finland, March 21; promised 
Poland self-government and unity; conferred equal political, economic, 
educational, and military rights upon the Jews, March 26; abolished 
the death penalty, March 31; substituted the elected heads of the pro- 
vincial zemstvos in place of the former appointed provincial gov- 
ernors; and fixed food prices at rates twenty to fifty per cent lower 
than those current. Subsequently, as the Socialists became more in- 
fluential in the cabinet, more radical reforms were promulgated. On 
June 9 elections for municipal and district councils were held, with 
universal suffrage for the first time in Russian history, and on June 
22 universal (male and female) suffrage was extended to the zemstvo 
elections. Confiscatory taxes were laid on excessive war profits, and 
heavy burdens (sixty per cent) imposed on large incomes. The gov- 
ernment embarked upon socialistic enterprises, such as the estab- 
lishment of a state coal monopoly in the Donetz valley, with $20, 
000,000 capital; indeed, the Socialist minister of food and supplies, M. 
Pieschehonov (appointed May 19), undertook to supply by govern- 
ment enterprise any articles of food or clothing of which there might 
be a shortage. The trade unions, moreover, were permitted to exact 
from employers large wage increases and other concessions; in Petro- 
grad, 140 factories were placed on a six-hour-day basis, June 6. — The 
marked socialistic trend of the Revolution, the popular demand for 
peace without annexations or indemnities, and the agitation for 
democratization of the army were at first strenuously combated by 
the more conservative members of the ministry, but against the enor- 
mous momentum of the revolutionary masses the moderates battled 
in vain. The conservative Octobrist M. Gutchkov and the annexa- 
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tionist Constitutional Democrat Professor Milyukov were forced out 
of the cabinet on May 14 and 17, respectively, and four Socialists, 
namely, MM. Skobelev (labor), Pereveiezev (justice), Pieschehonov 
(food), and Tseretelli (posts), were brought in; the Socialist Keren- 
sky, whose vivid personality was rapidly gaining a dominant influence 
in the government, took over the portfolio of war, May 17. In June 
two very important popular congresses, the national congress of the 
Councils of Workingmen's and Soldiers' Delegates and the Peasants' 
Congress, although they repudiated the extreme pacifist demand for 
an immediate separate peace, placed the weight of the nation behind 
the champions of radical social and democratic reforms. The Con- 
gress of Workingmen's and Soldiers' Delegates, of which a Socialist, 
M. N. C. Tcheidze, was president, decreed the abolition of the un- 
democratic Duma and the Council of the Empire, resolved to grant 
complete self-government to all subject nationalities, and sent out a 
call for an international Socialist peace conference. With this power- 
ful backing, the Socialists in the cabinet finally ousted the conserva- 
tive Prince Lvov from the premiership, July 20, and installed the 
Socialist Kerensky in his place. The new premier speedily became a 
dictator, July 23, by vote of the two popular congresses; for, the 
very existence of the revolutionary government was threatened by 
extreme reactionaries on the one hand and by extremist radicals (the 
so-called Maximalists) and pacifists on the other hand, by mutiny in 
the army and navy, by secessionist movements in Finland, in the 
Ukraine, and in Kronstadt. Sternly resolved, if necessary, to " beat 
her (Russia) into unity with blood and iron," Dictator Kerensky put 
down disorder with a firm hand, summoned an " Extraordinary Na- 
tional Council " to meet at Moscow, formed a provisional coalition 
cabinet, and called the ablest of the Russian generals into consulta- 
tion. — An American mission which visited Russia in June, under the 
leadership of Mr. Elihu Root, undertook to interpret the American 
ideal of democracy to the Russians, for their benefit, and at the same 
time to promote American economic interests in Russia; American 
experts rendered notable service in reorganizing the railway system, 
and immense quantities of railway material were ordered from Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 

ITALY AND THE HOLY SEE.— The coalition cabinet which had 
been formed in June 1916 by the aged statesman Signor Boselli, de- 
clared war against Germany, infused new life into the conduct of 
military operations, launched a scheme of shipping subsidies, vigor- 
ously grappled with the food problem, fearlessly imposed heavy taxes 
on war profits, and successfully launched a fourth war loan; in short, 
the ministry gave most satisfactory proof of its energy. The prin- 
cipal opposition to the government came from the group of forty or 
more intransigeant socialists and pacifists in the Chamber of Depu- 
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ties and, outside of parliament, from discontented workingmen. In 
parliament, the socialists repeatedly assailed the ministry, at times in 
the name of peace, at other times in behalf of the workingman's eco- 
nomic welfare, but always unsuccessfully. — The cabinet crisis in June 
was due not to pacifist opposition, but rather to internal dissensions 
within the ministry. The one Republican (Comandini) and the two 
Reformist Socialist members (Bissolati and Bonomi) of the cabinet, 
never in thorough sympathy with their colleagues, found fault with 
the personnel of the diplomatic mission which Italy dispatched to 
America. They strongly protested, moreover, when Foreign Minister 
Baron Sonnino, without previously securing the formal approval of 
the entire cabinet, authorized a manifesto proclaiming an Italian pro- 
tectorate over the principality of Albania (q. v.). Baron Sonnino, 
however, was more powerful than his critics, and presently it was re- 
marked that in a reorganization of the cabinet, the Republican and 
Reformist ministers dropped out. On June 17 General Gaetano Giar- 
dino was appointed minister of war; Rear Admiral Arturo Triangi, 
minister of marine; General Dal'Olio, minister of munitions; Signor 
Arlotta, minister without portfolio; Signor Bianchi, minister of marine 
transport. — While deploring the war and exhorting all Catholics to 
pray for its termination, Pope Benedict XV continued to maintain 
the strict neutrality of the Holy See. 

GERMANY. — The remarkable German peace maneuver (for details see 
Peace Suggestions, supra, p. 15) launched on December 12, dismally as it 
failed in its ostensible purpose of ending the war, was not wholly ineffective 
as a sedative for German internal complaints. The bitter cry of hunger 
among the poorer classes, the disaffection of pacifist-socialists, and the 
violent agitation of jingoes who demanded ruthless submarine warfare, had 
sorely tried the nerves of Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg. 
But when his peace offer was spurned by the Entente, and when the Allies 
proclaimed their unalterable will to wrest Alsace-Lorraine and Prussian 
Poland from the German Empire, the Chancellor's position was immensely 
improved, for the time being. The Allies' reply gave him both an occasion 
for yielding to the demand for ruthless submarine warfare (see Maritime 
Warfare, supra, p. 11) and a crushing retort with which to answer the 
socialists' plea for peace. He still suffered some annoyance, however, from 
the excessively patriotic Conservatives and National Liberals, who insisted 
upon wholesale annexations, and from the socialists and moderates, who 
demanded peace by compromise or by renunciation of conquests. More 
particularly after the Russian Revolution and the intervention of the United 
States, the pacifist agitation grew clamorous. With a petulance that be- 
trayed his own anxiety, the chancellor on May 15 harshly reprimanded 
both parties and refused to commit himself to either annexation or renun- 
ciation. In passing, it should be noted that German foreign policy was 
nominally under the guidance of Herr von Jagow's ingenious under-secre- 
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tary, Herr Zimmermann, who had superseded his chief as imperial secretary 
for foreign affairs, November 24. — In the meantime, military appointments 
of political importance had been made. On August 29, 1916, General von 
Falkenhayn was superseded by Field Marshal von Hindenburg as chief 
of the general staff, and the latter' s "right hand man," General von Lud- 
endorff, was appointed quartermaster general. To von Hindenburg, 
' ' idol of the people, ' ' jingoes and moderates alternately appealed for pro- 
nouncements on peace terms, on U-boat ruthlessness, and what not. His 
support ensured the enactment of a "man-power" bill by the Reichstag, 
by a vote of 235 to 19, on December 2, rendering all males between the 
ages of 1 8 and 60 years liable to either military or industrial service. The 
potency of Hindenburg's name abated the protests in Germany when Belgian 
and French civilians were forcibly taken from their homes and compelled 
to labor in German industries. It may be added that, beside von Hinden- 
burg's giant figure, the new war minister, Lieutenant-General von Stein 
(appointed October 30, 1916), was dwarfed into insignificance. — von Hin- 
denburg, according to general belief, lent silent but powerful support to the 
Junker element in its advocacy of annexations and in its opposition to 
electoral reform. But even von Hindenburg's influence faltered when 
news of the Russian Revolution thrilled Germany with new democratic as- 
piration. Secretly apprised of the ominous events in Russia, the chancellor 
speaking before the Prussian Diet on March 14 made haste to promise 
democratic reforms in Germany. A socialist, Herr Georg Ledebour, 
boldly declared before the Reichstag, ' ' We regard a republic as a coming 
inevitable development in Germany. ' ' A National Liberal resolution pro- 
viding for a committee of 28 to consider constitutional reforms was passed 
by 227 to 33 votes in the Reichstag, March 30. So stormy was the de- 
bate on March 31, that it was necessary to prorogue the Reichstag to April 
24. The emperor himself intervened in the discussion by publishing a 
manifesto, April 7, in which he seemed to promise "a far-reaching change 
of constitution," but insisted on postponing such change until after the 
war. The Reichstag committee, nevertheless, continued to discuss pro- 
positions for the enlargement of the Reichstag's powers and the reform of 
the representation. The work of the committee, however, was still incom- 
plete, and no constitutional amendment had been adopted, when the 
Reichstag was adjourned on May 17 for seven weeks. — While constitu- 
tional revision remained a matter of discussion, two liberal reforms were 
definitely decided upon. The Bundesrat formally voted to repeal the 
famous "Jesuit Act," which, since the days of the Kulturkamfif, had 
prevented the existence of the Society of Jesus as a legally organized body 
in Germany ; the Reichstag had already voted to repeal this law in 1894 
and again in 1899. Also the law forbidding the use of any language other 
than German in public meetings, a measure chiefly directed against agita- 
tion among the Poles, had been condemned by the Reichstag in 1908 and 
was now repealed, thanks to the Bundesrat' s change of heart. — Early in 
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July an acute political crisis developed, when the powerful Catholic party, 
which as the largest united group in the Reichstag held the balance of 
power between the jingoes on the one hand and the Social Democrats on 
the other, cast its weight on the side of the Social Democrats and Progres- 
sives in favor of democratic reform and peace without conquest. Herr 
Mathias Erzberger, one of the foremost Centrist orators, delivered a sen- 
sational speech on July 6, in the main committee of the Reichstag, attack- 
ing the pan-German and anti-democratic factions. During the next few 
days the most startling rumors occupied the press, while the emperor and 
the crown prince, the latter an old-time foe of von Bethmann-Hollweg, 
secretly conferred with party leaders and with the crown council of Prus- 
sian and imperial ministers and military authorities. The ultimate deci- 
sion apparently was for a few concessions but not for surrender to the 
democratic opposition. An imperial rescript, July 1 1, promised a reform of 
the three-class electoral system in Prussia so that the next elections would 
be on the basis of an equal suffrage. Maximilian Harden, fearless critic 
of the government, was silenced and his journal suppressed. Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg was superseded as imperial chancellor, July 14, by 
Dr. Georg Michaelis, Prussian food controller and under-secretary of 
finance, whose career had been that of an inconspicuous bureaucrat. 
The threat of opposition by a majority in the Reichstag had furnished 
the occasion, if not the principal cause, of von Bethmann-Hollweg's 
resignation; it remained to be seen whether his successor, Germany's 
first bourgeois chancellor, would be more responsive to the will of the 
nation's representatives. His first speech, awaited with breathless 
anxiety, announced an important concession to the Reichstag. He 
would call to " the leading executive positions " men " who possess 
the confidence of the great parties in the popular representative 
body." At the same time, he announced that " the constitutional 
right of the imperial administration to conduct our policy must not be 
narrowed." On the subject of peace, the new chancellor followed his 
predecessor's policy of uttering non-committal ambiguities. Germany 
would not continue the war " a day longer " merely for conquests, 
"if it could obtain an honorable peace;" peace must be concluded on 
a "give-and-take" basis; Germany's territory must be inviolable; 
Germany " cannot again offer peace." He was even prepared to 
accept, as he interpreted it, the peace resolution introduced by the 
democratic bloc (Center, Progressives or Radicals, and Socialists) in 
the Reichstag and passed by 214 to 116 votes. The resolution repu- 
diated " forced annexations of territory and political, economic, and 
financial violations " (probably a faulty translation), but declared 
Germany's determination to fight " as one man " against the Entente's 
threats of conquest. After adopting the peace resolution, the Reichs- 
tag quietly approved a war credit of 15,000,000,000 marks, only the 
dissident Socialists opposing the vote, and on July 20 adjourned to 
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September 26. The emperor, to make sure of the Reichstag's loyalty, 
tactfully tendered a reception to the Reichstag leaders, including even 
the Socialist, Alsatian, and Polish leaders, at the official residence of 
the secretary of the interior. — The food shortage caused grave concern 
during the winter and spring. By introducing meat cards and estab- 
lishing public soup kitchens in the cities, in October, Food Controller 
von Batocki made the scanty meat supply last through the winter, 
with such success that in March he could increase the meat ration. 
The bread ration, however, had to be cut down, since the grain regu- 
lations had been unpatriotically disobeyed by farmers who hoarded 
their stocks and by speculators who conducted illegal traffic in bread 
cards. Riots occurred in Magdeburg, Hamburg, and other cities. The 
discontent of the laboring classes was so acute that von Hindenburg 
found it necessary to issue a personal appeal to the loyalty of the muni- 
tions workers. Food Controller von Batocki declared the seizure of all 
foodstuffs an imperative necessity, and admitted that the food question 
had caused friction between South Germany and Prussia. Perhaps it 
was in order to mollify South Germany that the chancellor, according 
to unofficial reports, agreed in May to the partition of Alsace-Lorraine, 
after the war, between Prussia and Bavaria. In July, Chancellor 
Michaelis admitted that the shortage of food had never been worse; 
but he hoped for relief. — On May 19 the grand dukes of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz and Mecklenburg-Schwerin announced their decision to grant 
constitutional reforms; the two Mecklenburgs, with their joint Land- 
tag consisting of burgomasters and feudal landlords (owners of 
Rittergiiter) were regarded as the most undemocratic states in Ger- 
many. — In Prussia both houses of the Landtag passed a bill, in Feb- 
ruary, conferring the municipal suffrage upon all soldiers at the front. 
A manifesto favoring general, direct, secret and equal franchise, and 
ministerial responsibility was issued on June 30 by a group of leading 
conservative politicians and publicists, including Prof. Hans Delbruck, 
Prof. Adolf von Harnack and Dr. Paul Rohrbach. Unwilling to go 
quite to that length, the emperor on April 7 vaguely promised reform; 
on July ii he further instructed the ministry to submit a bill, before 
the next elections, revising the Prussian electoral law " on the basis 
of equal franchise." — In the Saxon Diet, July 4, a Socialist resolution 
was adopted, instructing the government of Saxony to demand demo- 
cratic reforms in the empire. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — The death of the venerable Emperor-King 
Francis Joseph I, long expected by the outside world, and apparently 
lamented most sincerely by his people, occurred on November 22. He 
was succeeded by his 29-year-old grand-nephew, the Archduke Charles 
Francis, who forthwith ascended the imperial throne of Austria as Charles I 
and was later (December 30) crowned as Charles IV of Hungary. The 
accession of Charles I was shortly followed by notable changes in the high 
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command of the army as well as in the Austrian and joint ministries. 
Hardly a week after the death of Francis Joseph, Charles I appointed 
Archduke Eugene to succeed Archduke Frederick as commander-in-chief 
of the Austro- Hungarian forces. The chief of the general staff, Field 
Marshal Conrad von Hoetzendorf, followed Archduke Frederick into retire- 
ment early in March, and was superseded by Field Marshal Arz von 
Straussenburg. In the joint ministry Charles I appointed Count Czernin 
von Chudenitz, a Bohemian nobleman of German descent, to replace Baron 
Burian, a Hungarian. The Austrian cabinet was already involved in a 
crisis. Count Karl Stuergkh, Austrian premier since 1911, had been assas- 
sinated on October 21 by a socialist editor, Dr. Friedrich Adler, in conse- 
quence, said the assassin, of the government's refusal to convoke the 
Austrian Reichsrat. Stuergkh' s successor, Dr. Ernst von Koerber, speedily 
demonstrated his inability or unwillingness to satisfy the demand that par- 
liament should be given an opportunity to discuss the war. After a few 
futile efforts to maintain his position, Dr. von Koerber handed in his resig- 
nation, December 13; his cabinet had lasted less than seven weeks. Em- 
peror Charles thereupon selected Dr. Alexander Spitzmueller to construct a 
new cabinet; when Dr. Spitzmueller failed, December 20, Count Clam- 
Martinic, former minister of agriculture, undertook the task. For six 
months this Bohemian nobleman conducted the government of Austria. 
The most notable event of his administration was the convocation of the 
Austrian parliament or Reichsrat on May 31, for the first time since the 
beginning of the war. The speech from the throne on this occasion was 
interesting because it contained, besides general patriotic remarks and an 
offer of separate peace with Russia, a clear-cut promise that the constitu- 
tional rights of the parliament and the spirit of " true democracy " would 
be inviolably respected. It was not long, however, before a crisis arose 
in parliament. Against German deputies, who had recently organized on 
a racial basis, the Slavic fractions were arrayed; the Polish group, on whose 
support the Government had counted, sullenly voted against the budget, 
openly manifesting resentment at the emperor's refusal to incorporate 
Galicia into the new Poland (see Peace Suggestions, supra, p. 15). The 
Czechs, too, became intractable. Rumors were current that Czech regi- 
ments had deserted to Russia. Unable to conciliate the Slavic group, the 
cabinet resigned on June 19. A transitional ministry was formed five days 
later by Dr. von Seydler, while the emperor tactfully endeavored to bring 
about an entente cordiale among the various discordant nationalities, in the 
hope of constructing a stable cabinet representative of all parties. Am- 
nesty was granted to political offenders. — In Hungary, meanwhile, the 
young monarch had encountered problems almost as perplexing as in 
Austria. Count Stephan Tisza, the premier, who admired and strove to 
emulate Bismarck, had stirred up a hornet's nest of opposition. His ab- 
surd scheme of "reform," brought forward in April, pretended to com- 
promise with the demand for democracy by extending the franchise to 
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soldiers who had won decorations for bravery and to peasants owning eight 
yoke (i i % acres) of land. The protests of the opposition apparently 
were heard by the emperor, and Count Tisza was dismissed, May 23. He 
had been premier almost exactly four years. His successor, Count Moritz 
Esterhazy, who took the oath of office about June 10, was a Magyar 
nobleman of Liberal persuasion. The Liberal leader Count Albert Ap- 
ponyi was also included in the new cabinet. In sum, Count Tisza's over- 
throw was at the same time a victory for the democrats and a reverse for 
German influence in Hungary. In January a treaty was signed between 
Austria and Hungary, for a period of twenty years, reducing Hungary's 
share in the burden of joint Austro-Hungarian expenses from 36 to 34 per 
cent, admitting Hungarian securities to the Vienna stock exchange, and 
modifying customs duties in favor of the Hungarian landed interests. 

TURKEY. — According to a note received in Washington on Jan- 
uary 1, the Turkish Government formally denounced the treaties 
of Paris (1856) and Berlin (1878) and declared the Ottoman Empire 
no longer under the tutelage of the Great Powers. Turkey also abol- 
ished the special status of the Liva of Lebanon. In January, Germany 
signified her approval of this step by negotiating treaties with Turkey- 
regarding consular service, legal protection, rights of residence, and 
similar matters. — A Reuter despatch under date of January 30 an- 
nounced that the Turkish parliament had voted to adopt the Gre- 
gorian calendar (such a vote had already been reported in February 
1916, see last Record, p. 60). In February a cabinet crisis resulted 
in the appointment of Talaat Bey as grand vizier and minister of 
finance, with Djemal Pasha as minister of marine; Enver Pasha, the 
remarkable minister of war, retained his all-important post. — German 
loans to Turkey in three years of the war amounted to over $600,000, 
000. — See also Turkey in Asia, infra, p. 78. 

GREECE. — By reason of his obstinate determination to preserve 
Greek neutrality in the Great War, King Constantine I finally came to 
grief. Cabinet after cabinet strove in vain to ward off the impending 
blow. Premier Alexander Zaimis, who had come into power in June 
1916, after the Allies forced the Skouloudis cabinet out of office, re- 
signed on September 11, a few days after surrendering the Greek 
posts and telegraphs to Anglo-French military authorities. While 
Constantine was searching for a new premier, the Bulgars occupied the 
Greek seaport of Kavala. On September 16, Nikolas Kalogeropoulos 
was sworn in as premier with a cabinet of " puppets and intriguers " 
(to quote the London Times) ; but failing to win the favor of the 
Entente Powers he despondently resigned on October 4, after less 
than three weeks in office. — Meanwhile ex-Premier Eleutherios Veni- 
zelos and Admiral Condouriotis had fled to Crete, September 25, in- 
stigated an insurrectionary movement, and established a " provisional 
government," which soon extended its control over Crete, Macedonia, 
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part of Epirus, and certain of the vEgean Islands. The provisional 
government was recognized by the Allies on October 16, and in return 
joined them in the war against Bulgaria and Turkey, November 25. — 
While the Venizelist Rebellion was spreading, Constantine's new pre- 
mier, Professor Spyridon Lambros, who had been installed on Octo- 
ber 10 with a colorless nonpartisan cabinet, helplessly stood by while 
the French admiral D'Artige du Fournet seized the Greek navy, 
landed French and Italian troops at the Piraeus, destroyed the Greek 
coastal forts, assumed command of the Greek police, prohibited the 
Athenians from carrying arms, established a censorship over all 
Greek newspapers, occupied several public buildings in Athens, and 
ordered the German, Austro-Hungarian, Bulgarian, and Turkish min- 
isters to quit Greek soil. But even the submissive Professor Lambros 
turned at bay when the admiral demanded the arms, artillery and 
munitions of the Greek army; there ensued a bombardment of Athens 
by French warships and a battle between French and Greek troops, 
December 1-2; and in the end, Premier Lambros yielded. On Decem- 
ber 8 Greece was blockaded. In January Premier Lambros humili- 
ated himself by bowing to new demands. During the spring, the 
blockade caused acute suffering from starvation and lack of coal. 
At length, in May, Professor Lambros resigned his hopeless task, and 
M. Alexander Zaimis returned to the premiership in time to arrange the 
abdication of his royal master. For, M. Jonnart, a French senator 
acting as high commissioner for the Allies, with authority to use 
military force if necessary, on June 11 quietly informed M. Zaimis 
that Constantine's reign was ended. Accordingly, on June 12, Con- 
stantine I, King of the Hellenes, abdicated the throne, taking the 
pro-German crown prince along with him to Switzerland and 
leaving the crown to his second son, Prince Alexander. Many of the 
most prominent Greek officers and statesmen, including ex-Premier 
Gounaris, were deported; others, notably ex-Premiers Dragoumis, 
Skouloudis, and Lambros, were placed under surveillance in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. M. Jonnart proceeded to land an awe-inspiring force of 
troops at the Piraeus, for reasons of health, he explained; then he 
advised M. Zaimis to resign the premiership, and invited M. Venizelos 
to Athens. On June 27 M. Venizelos supplanted M. Zaimis as pre- 
mier. One of his first official acts was the severance of relations 
with the Central Powers, June 29. No declaration of war was issued, 
for M. Venizelos considered that ever since the provisional govern- 
ment had entered the war Greece had been a belligerent. The parlia- 
ment that had been dissolved by King Constantine in 1915 was 
reassembled in Athens at the close of July. — A conference of the 
Entente Allies in Paris, July 25-26, decided " as soon as possible " to 
evacuate Thessaly and Epirus and " old Greece," with the exception 
of the triangle formed by the Santi Quaranta road and the Epirus 
frontier. 
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BALKAN AND DANUBIAN STATES. — In March Albania was 
taken under Austro-Hungarian protection as an autonomous state, the 
northern half of the country being already in Austrian occupation; 
subsequently Italy, whose troops occupied the southern half, declared 
Albania to be an autonomous protectorate of Italy, June 3. Italy in- 
tended to annex Avlona, explained Baron Sonnino on June 19, but the 
remainder of Albania would be free to choose its own form of gov- 
ernment, under Italian protection, after the war. In the region occu- 
pied by the Italians, both the Italian and the Albanian languages were 
taught. At Koritza a republican government was set up. — A former 
foreign minister of Bulgaria, Dr. N. Ghenadiev, was convicted of 
treason and sentenced to penal servitude for ten years. — An Amster- 
dam dispatch quoting the Neues Wiener Tageblatt announced the ap- 
pointment of ex-Premier Count Clam-Martinic (see Austria-Hungary, 
supra, p. 71) as military governor of Montenegro. In exile, the Rado- 
vitch cabinet was superseded in January by a new ministry under 
General Matanovitch. — When Rumania entered the war (see New 
Belligerents, supra, p. 13) in August, the premier's brother, M. Vin- 
tilla Bratiano, was made minister of war, and General Paraskivesco 
director of munitions. A war credit of $125,000,000 was voted by 
parliament. In December, after the fall of Bucharest (see supra, p. 
6), the government was removed to Jassy and the cabinet was re- 
constructed, the Bratiano brothers retaining their offices, and the 
ardent interventionist M. Take Jonesco being included without port- 
folio. In May the government promised to confer equal political 
rights upon the Jews. — The parliament (the Skupshtina) of Serbia 
held a brief session in September on the Greek island of Corfu. The 
cabinet was reorganized on June 26, M. Pashitch remaining premier. 
In July arrangements were made for removal of the Serbian govern- 
ment to Saloniki. 

IBERIAN STATES. — Grave unrest was caused in Spain by three 
influences: first, very serious discontent among the laboring classes 
was caused by high prices and industrial depression; second, the 
army officers complained of the unfair promotion system and de- 
manded army reform; third, pro -German Conservatives and anti- 
German Liberals excitedly championed opposite courses of action in 
the war. Unable to cope with these difficulties, the pro-Entente Lib- 
eral premier, Count de Romanones, was obliged to resign in April, 
and subsequently to surrender the leadership of the Liberal party. 
He was succeeded (April 19) by a moderate Liberal, Marquis Manuel 
Garcia Prieto, who in turn gave way, less than two months later (June 
9), to a Liberal Conservative, Sefior Eduardo Dato. — The Portuguese 
cabinet of Senhor Antonio Almeida resigned on April 21 after an 
adverse vote in the lower house of the Cortes, on the question of 
establishing a national economic council. A new cabinet was formed 
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on April 25 by Dr. Affonso Costa, the Democratic leader whose name 
has been mentioned frequently in these pages. Portuguese troops 
were reported fighting on the Franco-Belgian front. (See European 
and Asiatic Relations, supra, p. 27.) 

SCANDINAVIAN KINGDOMS.— -The neutrality and solidarity of 
the Scandinavian kingdoms were affirmed by joint conferences at 
Stockholm in February and in May. — The prime minister of Denmark 
experienced the utmost difficulty in persuading the Rigsdag to ratify 
the treaty whereby the Danish West Indies were to be sold to the 
United States (see Dependencies, supra, p. 46). The debate was 
prolonged until sheer weariness compelled both houses of the Rigs- 
dag to acquiesce, September 30, in the submission of the treaty 
to a plebiscite. At the same time, a Socialist (T. H. Stauning), a 
member of the Left (ex-Premier J. Christensen), and a conservative 
(Rottboell) were taken into the cabinet. The plebiscite, held on De- 
cember 14, approved the treaty by 283,000 to 157,000. Formal ratifica- 
tion was voted by the Rigsdag the following week. — The Storting of 
Norway in June 1916 passed an industrial arbitration law. — The prime 
minister of Sweden, M. Hammarskjold, fell from power in March, 
when the Riksdag refused to appropriate 30,000,000 kroner ($8,400,000) 
for the preservation of Sweden's imperiled neutrality. The chairman 
of the Riksdag budget committee, M. Carl Johan Gustav Swartz, 
formed a Conservative cabinet, including ex-Premier Admiral S. A. 
Lindman as foreign minister. 

OTHER EUROPEAN STATES. — The German military governor of 
Belgium issued a decree on October 3 compelling unemployed Bel- 
gians to accept work even when it might be of indirect military ad- 
vantage to Germany. Even more objectionable was the forcible 
deportation of thousands of Belgian civilians for industrial employ- 
ment in Germany. In reply to protests, the German government 
officially stated that of the 1,200,000 men and women formerly em- 
ployed in Belgian industries, more than 500,000 were now wholly un- 
employed and 150,000 employed only on part time, so that more than 
half of Belgium's industrial classes or a fifth of the entire population 
of the kingdom was dependent on charity and in grave danger of being 
demoralized by idleness. The Belgian government itself estimated 
that between 300,000 and 400,000 men were idle. Prominent Belgians, 
however, pointed out that employed as well as unemployed citizens 
were deported. In May, Baron von Falkenhausen, who succeeded 
von Bissing as governor-general, imposed a supplementary war con- 
tribution of ten million francs, in addition to the existing tax of fifty 
millions a month. The Flemish and Walloon sections of Belgium 
were placed under separate administration. — On November 15 the par- 
liament of the Netherlands passed a resolution favoring universal 
manhood suffrage (at that time only two out of three men over 25 
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years of age enjoyed the right to vote) and larger political rights for 
women. To become effective this constitutional amendment must 
again be passed by a two-thirds vote after a general election. — On 
December 15 Vice-President Edmund Schutlhess was elected presi- 
dent of the Swiss Confederation for the year 1917 and M. Galonder 
was chosen vice-president of the Federal Council. A member of the 
Federal Council, M. Hoffmann, tendered his resignation in June as a 
result of the unpleasant notoriety he had gained by his futile efforts 
to promote peace negotiations between Germany and Russia. 

VII. ASIA AND AFRICA. 
CHINA. — The perturbations of the Chinese republic were by no 
means ended with the death of Yuan Shih-kai (see last Record, p. 69). 
To be sure, Yuan's successor in the presidency, General Li Yuan-hung, 
a liberal from middle China, proved his sincere republicanism by re- 
opening, on August 1, the republican parliament which Yuan had 
arbitrarily suspended in 1914, and by endeavoring to harmonize the 
discordant factions by forming a coalition cabinet. Against Presi- 
dent Li, however, provincial military governors and generals, particu- 
larly in the northern provinces, were busily conspiring to revive the 
defunct Manchu empire. In the face of this menace the republicans 
themselves were disunited. The Conservative northern or militarist 
party, recruited chiefly from the old governing classes in North China, 
and led by Premier Tuan Chi-jui, was determined to dominate the 
republic in defiance of parliamentary Radicals. On the other hand, 
the Radical republicans (organized in the party called Kwo-min-tang), 
representing the " solid South " of Chinese democracy, uncompro- 
misingly insisted that they should exercise the control of the govern- 
ment. Their candidate for the premiership, Tang Shao-yi, preferred 
to resign the portfolio of foreign affairs, which had been assigned to 
him in the coalition cabinet, rather than to serve in a subordinate 
capacity under his rival, Premier Tuan Chi-jui. Moreover, the Radical 
majority in parliament so stubbornly opposed Tuan's attempts to re- 
place republicans by Conservatives in the cabinet, that vexatious con- 
flicts arose between parliament and premier, and seventeen military 
governors telegraphed to President Li Yuan-hung threatening insur- 
rection if the premier were not given full authority over his own 
cabinet, without interference from parliament.— The feud was further 
embittered by disputes over foreign policy. Foreign Minister Wu 
Ting-fang, appointed in November, was accused of weakness in his 
dealings with Japan (see International Relations, supra, p. 27), as well 
as in his futile efforts to obtain satisfactory amends for the massacre 
of several hundred Chinese by Russian Cossacks at Kaahu (Sinkiang) 
and for the seizure by French troops of a square mile of Chinese 
territory adjoining the French concession at Tientsin. Furthermore, 



